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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Slidells—this Union, in which free speech was for-|mankind and all coming generations, without any 
bidden in half our bounds and threatened in the|exception whatever; for the proposition which 
remaining half; in which the name and strength | admits of exceptions, can never be self-evident.” 
Subscriptions and Payments received by of liberty were prostituted to maintain and extend ‘ Jefferson’s opinions ? eT are well-koown ; 
human bondage; in which a few slave-breeders|but it should be remembered that, strong as they 
JOHN BICHARDOON, and die Bleed, grown defiant and reckless by|were, and constantly published, they excited no 
at xo. 116 NoRTH FouRTH sTREET, UP stains, |the too long tolerance of free men, fiercely tram-|opposition. He was merely expressing the public 
pled upon every law guarding liberty, and sought |sentiment of Virginia, when he wrote, on August 
to impose upon the whole nation the duty of|1, 1774, the instruction for the first delegation of 
4 guarding their slaves—this Union was not that of] Virginia to the Congress. In this, published after- 
ree to 1m, F we ta ro = Washington. Its spirit was widely different from| wards in pamphlet form with the title, “A Summa- 
eee ‘ak a the United States, ‘ae heb nesta j¢|that which made us a nation powerful and glo-|ry view of the Rights of woe America,” this is 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. rious, ; , one of the grievances presented: — 
It is not slavery, but liberty, which made us| “ The abolition of domestic slavery is the great 
: great. It was not in the spirit of partial, but of|object of desire in these colonies, where it was, 
From the New York Evoning Post. | wniversal liberty that our forefathers fought and|unbappily, introduced in their infant state. But, 
The Ancient Ways. legislated ; and it is in the Free States, amid free|previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we 
TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE REPUB-/ speech, with the help of a free press, and in the| have, it is necessary to exclude all further importa- 
LIO—WHO HAVE CHANGED! hearts of free labouring men, that the just and/tions from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to 
We noticed some days ago the publication of| humane spirit of the founders of the Republic has| effect this by prohibitions, and by imposing duties 
Mr. Livermore’s valuable volume, and promised to/been preserved; while in the Slave States has|which might amount to a prohibition, have been 
ive in our columns at another time some extracts|come about a literal fulfilment of the prophetic| hitherto defeated by his majesty’s negative.” 

m the documents which, with singular industry| words of Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia :— In accordance with this spirit, the second article 
and good fortune, he has been able to collect,} “The whole commerce between master and slave|of the “Continental Association,” adopted and 
bearing upon the general question: in what light|is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous pas-|signed by all the members of the Congress, Oct. 
was the negro regarded by those patriots and/sions; the most unremitting despotism on the one|20th of the same year (1774,) reads thus :— 
lovers of liberty whose wisdom and courage|part,and deyrading submissions on the other. Our} “ That we will neither import nor purchase any 
founded this Republic? This promise we now|children see this, and learn to imitate it; for man|slave imported after the first day of December 
proceed to fulfil. is an imitative animal. The parent storms; the|next; after which we will wholly discontinue the 

Mr. Livermore begins his volume with extracts|child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath,/slave trade, and will neither be concerned in it 
from a message of Jefferson Davis, from speeches] puts on the same airs in the circle of smaller slaves, | ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels nor sell our 
of Alexander Stephens, and from the infamous|gives a loose rein to the worst of passions; and|commodities or manufactures to those who are con- 
“Dred Scott Decision” of Judge Taney. To|thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in|cerued in it.” 
these he adds the replies of Judges McLean and/|tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with odious} This was done as the beginning of the abolition 
Curtis to Taney, and extracts from George Ban-|peculiarities, The man must be a prodigy, who|of slavery; and it was adopted by all the colonies 
croft’s truly eloquent comments on the “ Dred|can retain his manners and morals undepraved by|in their separate congresses, as well as by their 
Seott Decision,” in the 22d of February address|such circumstances. And with what execration|delegates to the General Congress. Nor was the 
before the Common Council of this city; and from|should the statesman be loaded, who, permitting| agreement a dead letter, as — Livermore shows, 
Everett’s New York address, July 4th, 1861. one-half the citizens thus to trample on the rights|by an address ‘‘ To the Freemen of Virginia,” by 

He then proceeds to show, from numerous docu-|of the other, transforms those into despots, and|the committee of the town of Norfolk, exposing to 
ments, what was the expressed sentiment of the|these into enemies; destroys the morals of the one|universal contempt, “as the enemy of American 
people of the colonies, and of their leaders, in|part, and the amor patrie of the other.” liberty,” one “John Brown, merchant of Nor- 
regard to the natural right of negroes; what was folk,” who, in the following March, was detected in 
the real place of the blacks in society in the dif- THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS. smuggling slaves into Virginia from Jamaica. 
ferent colonies; how human slavery—negro sla | To maintain that the founders of the Govern-| It is au odd circumstance that the name of this 
very—was regarded by the leaders of opinion on| ment created it to perpetuate liberty aud not sla-| persistent man-stealer should be the same as his, 
this continent ; what was thought of using negroes] very, seems like maintaining the most abject of|who, eighty-four years afterwards, threw all the 
4s soldiers during the Revolutionary struggle. truisms. Yet in these sad times, brought upon us| South into a ferment by his bold dash at slavery. 

In a time like this, when the Republic is threa-|by the too careless tolerance of a powerful wrong,| Washington all his life condemned slavery, and 
tened with destruction by men who profess to be|even this must be proved; and liberty is arraigned |at his death set free his slaves. One of the last 
the only Americans faithful to the traditions of|upon the very soil which has been called her true|acts of Franklin's life was to sign “an Address to 
lis founders, it is necessary to go back carefully to|home. What, then, did the fathers think and say|the Public from the Peunsylvania Society for the 
the opinions of those noble men. “ ‘I'he Union as|on this subject ? Abolition of Slavery.” John Adams wrote, a few 
it was” is a taking party cry, because Americans,| ‘The first article in our national creed is the key-| years before his death :— 
while they continue to reverence the wisdom and | note to all their thoughts :— “T have, through my whole life, held the prac- 
purity of the framers of our Constitution and| “We hold these truths to be self-evident: that/|tice of slavery in such abhorrence that I have never 

ernment, are too often blind to the change/all men are created equal; that they are endowed |owned a negro or any other slave.” 

Which the supporters of a terrible wrong have|by their Creator with certain unalienable rights;| Jefferson intended, as he wrote to M. de Meus- 
subtly infused into the spirit of our institutions. | that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit|nier, to introduce in the Virginia Assembly, had 
“The Union as it was” under Washington, Adams,|of happiness; that, to secure these rights govern-|he not been called to France, “an amendatory 
efierson, Madison, Monroe, is the aspiration of|ments are instituted among men, deriving their/clause for the gradual abolition of slavery ;” 
every loyal American, of every faithful lover of|just powers from the consent of the governed.” jand he adds in the same note, in allusion to the 
tty. But “the Union as it was” under the} It has been truly said by George Bancroft :—| matter having been put off, as inexpedient at that 
‘dministration of Buchanan, as it had been made| “The heart of Jefferson in writing the Declara- | time :— 
under the influence of the Davises, the Floyds, the|tion, and of Congress in adopting it, beat for all| “But we must await with patience the workings 
igfalls, the Pryors, the Keitts, the Hunters, the| humanity: the assertion of right was made for all}of an overruling Providence, and hope that that is 
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preparing the deliverance of these our suffering 
brethren. When the measure of their tears shall 
be full; when their groans shall have involved 
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a treatise entitled “A Dissertation on Slavery, 
with a Proposal for the Gradual Abolition of 
it in the State of Virginia.” In his preface to the 


TL LT 


From “ Piety Promoted.” 
The Words and Testimony of Thomas Gettos, 


The words and testimony of Thomas Gettos, of 


heaven itself in darkness—doubtless a God of jus-\essay he speaks of the “abolition of slavery in| Bandon, in Ireland, about eight hours before his 
tice will awaken to their distress, and by diffusing |this State as an object of the first importance, not| departure out of this life. He was weak in body, 


light and liberality among their oppressors, or at 


only to our moral character and domestic peace, 


but fervent in mind, and perfect in memory ; taken 


length, by his exterminating thund.r, manifest his|but even to our political salvation.” In 1797, —| from his mouth the 22d of the Third month, 1682, 


attention to the things of this world, and that 
they are not left to the guidance of a blind fa- 
tality.” 

Christopher Gadsden and Henry Laurens, of 
South Carolina, have left their testimony in opposi- 
tion to slavery in no ambiguous terms. Laurens 
wrote from Charleston in August, 1776, a letter 
quoted by — Livermore, setting out with the 
words: ‘You know, my dear son, I abhor sla- 
very.” He proclaims to the son his intention to 
set free his slaves, and asks for his ‘‘ concurrence 
and approbation, advice and assistance.” 

In the Constitutional Convention, Madison 
“thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution 
the idea of property in men,” and this was the 
prevailing opinion in the convention; Southern as 
well as Nothern men agreeing in the expressed 
opinion of — Pinckney, of South Carolina, that 
“if the Southern States are let alone, they will 
probably of themselves stop importations; he 
would himself, as a citizen of South Carolina, vote 
for it,”—and of Ellsworth that “slavery, in time, 
will not be a speck in our country.” 

Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, to whom 
was finally committed the Constitution, to give 
finish to the style and arrangement of that instru- 
ment, said, in 1787, “he never would concur iv 
upholding domestic slavery. It was a nefarious 
institution. It was the curse of Heaven on the 
States where it prevailed.” 

Luther Martin, of Maryland, held that the con- 
tinued importation of slaves was “ inconsistent 
with the principles of the revolution, and dishon- 
ourable to the American character.” 

Colonel Mason, of Virginia, said that,— 

“Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. 
The poor despise labour when performed by slaves. 
They prevent the emigration of whites, who really 
enrich and strengthen a country. They produce 
the most pernicious effect on manners. Every 
master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. They 
bring the judgment of heaven on a country. As 
nations cannot be rewarded or punished in the 
next world, they must be in this. By an inevita- 
ble chain of causes and effects, Providence punishes 
national sins by national calamities. He held it 
essential, in every point of view, that the General 
Govermuent should have the power to prevent the 
increase of slavery.” 

James Wilson, appointed by Washington Judge 
of the Supreme Court, said of the constitutional 
power given to Congress to prohibit the importation 
of slaves :— 

“TI consider this as laying the foundation for 
banishing slavery out of this country; and though 
the period is more distant than I could wish, yet 
it will produce the same kind, gradual change 
which was pursued in Pennsylvania. 

“| am sorry that it could be extended no farther ; 
but, so far as it operates, it presents us with the 
pleasing prospect, that the rights of mankind will 
be acknowledged and established throughout the 
Union. 

“If there was no other lovely feature in the 
Constitution but this one, it would diffuse a beauty 
over its whole countevavce. Yet the lapse of a 
few years, and Conzress will have power to exter- 
minate slavery from within our borders.”’ 

In 1796 St. George Tucker, law-professor in 
William and Mary College, in Virginia sublished | 


for lifting fuel, ba 


Pinckney, in the legislature of Maryland, main- 
tained that, “by the eternal principles of justice, 
no man in the State has a right to hold his slave a 
single hour.” 


CITIZENSHIP OF FREE BLACKS. 


Thus much as to the faith of the founders of the 
Repulic on the subject of human slavery. 

The fourth of the Articles of Confederation de- 
clared the citizenship of free negroes in these 
words: “The free inhabitants of each of these 
States—paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice excepted—shall be entitled to all the im- 
munities of free citizens in the several States.” 
Livermore remarks:— — 

“Tt was not by accident or oversight that ne- 
groes were included in the phrase ‘free inhabi- 
tants ;’ for, when this article was under considera- 
tion, the delegates from South Carolina moved to 
amend by inserting between the words ‘ free’ and 
‘inhabitants’ the word ‘white.’ The proposed 
amendment was lost ; only two states voting in the 
affirmative. In the ninth article, providing for 
forces for the common defence, the word ‘ white’ 
was retained. ‘The State of New Jersey, although 
a slaveholding State, objected to this, and made a 
representation to congress on the subject.” 

Judge Curtis said truly, as to the citizenship o 
black men in our early days :— 

“ At the time of the ratification of the Articles 
of Confederation all free native-born inhabitants 
of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, and South Carolina, 
though descended from African Slaves, were not 
only citizens of those States, but such of them as 
had the other necessary qualifications possessed 
the franchise of elections, on equal terms with 
other citizens,” 

He quotes a decision of Judge Gaston, of North 
Carolina, in“The State agt. Manuel,” where the 
judge says :— 

“ Foreigners, until made members of the State, 
remained aliens. Slaves manumitted here, became 
freemen; and, therefore, if born within North 
Carolina, are citizens of North Carolina; and all 
free persons born within the State are born citizens 
of the State. The Constitution extended the elec- 
tive franchise to every freeman who had arrived 
at the age of twenty-one and paid a public tax; 
and it is a matter of universal notoriety that, under 
it, free persous without regard to colour, claimed 
and exercised the franchise, until it was taken from 
free men of colour a few years since by an amended 
constitution.” 


The Largest Hotel in theWorld—The Lindell 
Hotel, at St. Louis, Missouri, which has been re- 
cently finished, is said to be the largest building of 
the kind in the world. A late paper gives the fol- 
lowing particulars in regard to this huge structure. 
It is eight stories in height, contains 515 rooms, 
/21 parlors, 27 acres of plastering, 7 acres of floor- 
jing, 32 miles of bell wire, 12 miles of gas, steam, 
and water pipe, 1980 yards of halls, and 800 
windows. In the basement there is a railroad 
running the entire length, for the transportation of 
heavy articles, and above are two steam elevators 
&e., to the upper floors. 
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Kind words are the diamonds and pearls of every- 
life. 


fa 


‘“*T have known the terrors of the Lord for sin, 
and for transgression committed against him in 
the time of my youth. But He that is an ever. 
lasting fountain of life and mercy, did not leave 
me in the greatness of my wickedness, but in the 
abundance of his pity and compassion visited 
and found me out, and laid hold on me by his 
judgments, and did awaken me, even in that dead 
state and condition he found me in. He made 
manifest his living truth, viz., Christ Jesus, the 
light of the world, which enlightens every one that 
cometh into the world, of the whole stock of man- 
kind. So the light and life being made manifest 
to me, it became the joy of my heart, and the life 
of my soul. I was brought to see that I must 
come to deny the world, and the glory and riches 
thereof, and the honour thereof, and all things 
that are beneath. It became a very great cross 
to the fleshly part, which I saw I must daily keep 
to; for when I went from that which crucified me 
to the world, and the world to me, my enemy pre- 
vailed over me; so that I saw the words of Christ 
fulfilled in me, in that respect, according to his tes- 
timony, who declared on this wise: ‘ Whosoever 
doth not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot 
be made my disciple’ When I came to see that 


r| heavenly treasure, made manifest and revealed in 


my soul, and kept my affections thereunto, the 
yoke of Christ which seemed to be so heavy be- 
came light; even so it is unto all them that keep 
in faithful obedience unto him, and take up his 
daily cross. I have known a travel towards that 
spiritual kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; for I saw a race set before me, and I saw, 
if I did run with all my might, it was possible for 
me to obtain the prize. Therein I have had an 
exercise of my faith; for had I not believed in the 
object of my faith, Christ Jesus, it had been im- 
possible for me to run that blessed race. As I was 
faithful and obedient to the manifestation of 
Christ, who is God’s righteousness, which is mani- 
fest and received in the internal parts, I received 
daily supplies of strength in my greatest exercises. 
Unto whom then shall I return the glory and the 
praise of this wonderful work of my salvation, and 
eternal happiness, but unto Christ Jesus, the great 
fountain of life, mercy, and truth, and righteous 
ness! which I do desire to return at this time, and 
at all other times, unto Him who lives and reigns 
for ever, God over all, blessed for evermore. 

“ And now, my friends, as the Lord brought 
these things unto my remembrance, I could do no 
less than declare unto you the wonderful dealings 
of the Lord to my soul, that all thereby might re 
ceive the instructions of the Lord, who is forewart- 
ing the sons and daughters of men, according t 
the greatness of his wisdom. Certainly, although 
the Lord never created man to destroy him yet bis 
determination shall stand for ever; that is, they 
that take warning in the day of their visitation, 
and return with all their hearts, and with all their 
souls, shall find the way of life made manifest, and 
revealed in them, which leads unto the Father, 
who is an eternal fountain of life. But they that 
neglect the day of their visitation, must be shut 
up under darkness, until the great day of the 
Lord. And then they shall come to know they 
have rebelled against him, and must know his 
righteous judgments, although it be to their evet- 
lasting destruction. Here they shall see and know 
















that their destruction was and is of themselves; 
and God will be glorified, even in the destruction 
of his enemies. 
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Geological Proofs of Divine Benevolence. 
My third argument in favour of the divine be- 
nevolence is found in the arrangements for the dis- 


“ And now it is the desire of my heart and soul, |tribution of water on the globe. 


even before the Lord God Almighty, that all may 


We should expect on so uneven a surface as the 


be warned and awakened out of that state of *ead-|earth presents, that this element, which forms the 
ness and security which the god of this world hath |liquid nourishment of all organic life, and which 
brought them into, so that the righteous judgments |in many other ways seems indispensable, must be 
of the Lord might be made manifest unto them; very unequally distributed, and fail entirely in 
that so they may lay hold of his mercy in the day|many places; and yet we find it in almost every 


of their visitation. 


And as for my dear friends,|spot where man erects his habitation. 


And those 


who have known the gathering arm of his power | places where there is a deficiency are usually ex- 
into the holy habitation of our God, which is Jeru-| tended plains; not, as we should expect, the moun- 


salem, which is from above, the mother of us all,|tainous regions. 


The latter are usually well wa- 


I warn you all in the fear of the Lord to be care-|tered ; and this is accomplished in three ways. In 
ful to keep your habitation, for in that consists|the first place, in most mountainous countries, the 


our safety. 


“While Israel kept the place wherein God or-/ water from running off. 


strata are so much tilted up, as to prevent the 
In the second place the 


dained them to be outwardly, Balaam could not/pervious strata are frequently interrupted by faults 


curse them, nor could any enchantment be found 
to prevail against them; but when the wiles of 
their adversaries enticed them out of their habita- 
tions, how many thousands were destroyed thereby! 
The enemy stands without this holy habitation of 
the people of the Lord, to entice his people to mix 
with a wrong seed, and then we give our strength 
to our enemies, and so befool away that heavenly 
treasure which God hath committed to our charge. 
Notwithstanding the enemy hata prevailed over 
many upon this account, yet I have taken notice 
of the goodness of this heavenly Shepherd, and 
great Bishop of our souls, who hath sought 
after them also, that have been scattered out 
of the fold by that means. Many he hath laid 
hold on by the crook of his judgments, and brought 
them back to the fold again. And behold how 


sometimes filled by impervious matter. In the 
third place, the comminuted materials that cover 
the rocks assoils, are often so fine, or of such a nature, 
as to prevent the passage of water; and thus much 
of the water that falls upon elevated land remains 
there, while enough percolates through the per- 
vious materials to water the -valleys and supply 
the streams. These carry it to the lakes and the 
ocean, where it is returned by evaporation in the 
form of clouds, and thus an admirable system of 
circulation is kept up, whereby this essential ele- 
ment is purified, and conveyed to every part of the 
surface where man or beast require it. 

There is one recent discovery, which deserves 
notice here, because it depends upon the geological 
structure of the earth. When pervious and im- 
pervious strata alternate, and are considerably in- 





many have perished, to the grief of the Shepherd, |clined, water may be brought from great depths by 
and of the flock also. But oh! forever blessed | hydrostatic pressure, if the impervious stratum be 
and praised be the Lord, that hath kept and pre-|bored through and the water-bearing deposit be 
served a remnant that have faithfully followed him,|reached. A perpetual fountain may thus be pro- 
who are built upon the rock Christ Jesus, where|duced, and water be obtained in a region nat- 
they stand steadfastly, showing forth the greatness|urally deficient in it. An Artesian fountain of this 


steel would be compressed into one fourth, and 
stone into one eighth, of its bulk at the surface, 
Still it is most probable that the materials natu- 
rally the heaviest would first seek the centre. And 
yet, by means of sublimation, and expansion by 
internal heat, or the segregating power of gal- 
vanic action, or of some other agents, enough of the 
metals is portruded towards the surface, and dif- 
fused through the rocks in beds, or veins, so as to 
be accessible to human industry. Here, then, we 
find divine benevolence, apparently in opposition 
to gravity, providing for human comfort. 

I have said that these metals were accesible to 
human industry. And it does require a great deal of 
labour, and calls into exercise man’s highest inge- 
buity to obtain them. They might have been 
spread in immense masses over the surface; they 
might all have been reduced toa metallic state in 
the great furnace, which we have reason to suppose 
is always in blast, within the earth. But then 
there would have been no requisition upon the ex- 
ertion and energy of man. And to have these 
called into exercise is an object of greater im- 
portance to society than to supply it with metals. 
(od, therefore, has so distributed the ores as to 
stimulate man to explore and reduce them, while 
he has placed so many difficulties in the way as to 
demand much mental and physical effort for their 
removal. Man, now, therefore, receives a double 
benefit. While the metals themselves are of im- 
mense service, the discipline of body and mind re- 
quisite for obtaining them is of still greater value. 
‘This is the combined result of infinite wisdom and 
benevolence. 

If I mistake not, there is such a relation between 
the amount of useful metals and the wants ot so- 
ciety as could have resulted only from divine be- 
nevolence. The metal most widely diffused, and 
the only one occurring in all the rock formations, 
from the oldest to the newest, is iron; the metal 
by far the most important to civilized society. 
This is also by far the most abundant and easily 


of his love. They are as a city on a hill, that are 
seen far and near, and are become the light of the 
dark world, by the shining of their holy conver- 
sation; and so shining by reflection, receiving their 
light continually from Christ Jesus, the true light 
of the world. Blessed are all they who know the 
gathering into this blessed city, and abide stead- 
fast unto the end; for the Lord hath chosen 
Mount Sion unto himself, that from thence his 
glory might be proclaimed througbout all genera- 
tions, 

“And now, my dearly beloved friends, whom I 
dearly salute, even in the bowels of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; Oh! my love unto you all 
is beyond expression, who have kept in faithful 
obedience to the Truth. Oh! the blessed satisfae- 
tion that we have found in him, when we have 

gathered into his name, and there drank to- 
gether in one spirit, so that our souls bave been 
exceedingly refreshed, and we have been made 
rtakers of the heavenly bread, which bath been 
ken plentifully unto us, even at the table of the 
Lord. Oh! never forget those blessed opportuni- 
ties; but as you are kept in spiritual health, you 
will feel a hungering after the bread of life, day 
after day, and a thirsting after the water of lite 
tls. So being kept here, you are capable of the 
blessing of the Lord, and will see the scripture ful- 
filled in yourselves, which saith, ‘ Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be satisfied.’” About eight hours after he 
had delivered this to Friends present, he died in 
peace the 22d of the Third month, 1682, 








Often in a wooden house a golden roomis found, 





description, in the suburbs of Paris, has been|obtained. It often forms extensive beds, or even 
brought from the enormous depth of eighteen| mountain masses upon the surface. All the other 
hundred feet ! metals are confined almost exclusively to the older 

Now, just consider that to deprive the earth ofjrocks. Among them, lead, copper and zine are 
water is to deprive it of inhabitants, and you can-|probably most needed, and accordingly they 
not but see in the means by which it is so widely,| are next in quantity and in the faeility with which 
nay, almost universally, diffused, and made tocir-|they may be explored. Manganese, mercury, 
culate for purification—the most decided marks of| chrome, antimony, cobalt, arsenic, and bismuth are 
divine benevolence. Why is it not as striking as| more difficult to obtain; but the supply is always 
the curious means by which the blood and the sap/equal to the demand. In the case of tin, silver, 
of animals and plants are sent to every part of the| platinum, and gold, we find. some interesting pro- 


isystem to supply its waste, and give it greater de-|perties to compensate in a great measure for their 


velopment ? scarcity. Gold and platinum possess a remarkable 
I derive a fourth geological argument for the| power of resisting those powerful agents of chemical 
benevolence of the Deity, from the manner in which|change which destroy everything else. They are 
the metallic ores are distributed through the earth’s| never oxidized in the earth, and with a very few ex- 
crust. ceptions, the most powerful re-agentsleave them un- 
It can hardly be doubted by the geologist, that/ touched, while platinum will not yield in the most 
nearly every part of the earth’s crust, and its in-| powerful heat of the furnace. Gold, silver and tin 
terior too, have been some time or other in a|are capable of an astonishing extension, whereby 
melted state. Now, as the metals and their ores|they may be spread over the surface of the more 
are usually heavier than other rocks, we should/abundant metals to protect and adorn them; and 
expect that they would have accumulated at the/since the discovery of the galvanic mode of ac- 
centre of the globe, and have been enveloped by|complishing this, so easily is it done, that I know 
the rocks so as to have been forever inaccessible to| not but a gold or silver surface is to become as 
man. And the very great weight of the central/common as metallic articles. fea 
parts of the earth—almost twice that of granite—| My sixth geological argument for the divine be- 
leads naturally to the conclusion that the heavier|nevolence is derived from the existence of vol- 
metals may be accumulated there, though this is|cavoes. 
by no means a certain conclusion; since at the} ‘The first impression made on the mind by the 
depth of thirty-four miles air would be so con-|history of volcanic action is, that its effects are 
densed by the pressure of the superincumbent mass| examples rather of vindictive justice than of benev- 
as to be as heavy as water; water at the depth of/olence. And such is the light in which they are re- 
three hundred and sixty-two miles would become] garded by Mr. Gisborne, an able English divine, in 
as heavy as quicksilver; apd at the centre) hjs “‘ Testimony of Natural to Revealed Religion.” 
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He looks, indeed, upon all the disturbances that|course, and spreading terrific desolation over a late|that bring some incidental evils along with them, 
have taken place in the earth’s crust as evidence of|fertile plain, and forever excluding its former in-|— Hitchcock. 
a fallen condition of the world, as mementoes of|habitants. Such was the erruption, by which Jo- 
a former penal affliction upon a guilty race. Andj|rullo, in Mexico, was suddenly thrown up in 1759. 
aside from the light which geology easts upon the| Still more terrific have been some of the erup- 
subject, this would be a not improbable conclusion. |tions in Iceland. In 1783, earthquakes of tre- 
Take for an example the case of volcanoes and|mendous power shook the whole island, and flames : yrUnaee, 
earthquakes. burst forth from the ocean. In June these ceased,| I will now proceed to consider some other of 
A voleano is an opening made in the earth’s|and Skaptar Jokul opened its mouth; nor did it|the practices of the Society of Friends, which, in 
crust by internal heat, which has forced melted or |close till it had poured forth two streams of lava, |common with other bodies of Christians, they are 
heated matter through the vent. An earthquake is|one sixty miles long, twelve miles broad, and the |called upon to observe though differing in the man. 
the effect of the confined gases and vapors, produced | other forty miles long, and seven broad, and both |ner of observance. That which will next claim 
by the heat upon the crust. When the voleano,|with an average thickness of one hundred feet.|our attention has relation to the interment of the 
therefore, gets vent, the earthquake always ceases.|During that summer the inhabitants saw the sun|dead. History shows us that respect for the mem. 


From “ The British Friend.” 
Barly Friends, and what they Were—Christiag 
Testimonies. 


But the latter has generally been more destructive|no more, and all Europe was covered with a haze.|ory of the dead was early manifested by both ens 


of life and property than the former. Where one 


Pompeii, and Stabize, twenty have been shaken 


down by the rocking and heaving of earthquakes. | markable luminous cloud enveloping its top aroused 
But it was too late. 
For at once the mountain began to sink into the 
earth, and soon it had disappeared with the forty 
villages, and most of the inhabitants, over a space 


The records of ancient as well as modern times 
abound with examples of these tremendous catas- 
trophes. Pre-eminent on the list is the city of An- 
tioch. Imagine the inhabitants of that great city, 
crowded with strangers on a festival occasion, sud- 
denly arrested on a calm day, by the earth heay- 
ing and rocking beneath their feet; and in a few 
moments two bundred and fifty thousand of them 
are buried by falling houses, or the earth opening 
and swallowing them up. Such was the scene 
which that city presented in the year 526; and| 
several times before and since that period has the 
like calamity fallen upon it; and twenty, forty and 
sixty thousand of its inhabitants have been de- 
stroyed at each time. In the year 17 after Christ, 


no less than thirteen cities of Asia Minor were in 
like manner overwhelmed in a single night. Think 
of tie terrible destruction that came upon Lisbon 


ia 1755. The sun had just dissipated the fog in 
a warm, calm morning, when suddenly the subter- 
ranean thundering and heaving began ; and in six 
minutes the city was a heap of ruins, and sixty 
thousand of the inhabitants were numbered among 
the dead. Hundreds had crowded upon a new 
quay surrounded by vessels. In a moment the 


Around the Papandayang, one of the loftiest lightened and barbarous nations. 
city has been destroyed by lava, like Herculaneum, | mountains in Java, no less than forty villages were 


reposing in peace. But in August, 1772, a re- 


them from their security. 


fifteen miles long and six broad. 


Still more extraordinary—the most remarkable | 
on record—was an eruption in Sumbawa, one of} 
It began on the 
fifth day of April, and did not cease till July. 


the Molucca Islands, in 1815. 


Mankind has 
never ceased to shed the tear of sorrow, or to rear 
the costly cenotaph, and the variety of manner in 
which this reverence for the dead displays itself 
may be seen in the costly monuments contained 
in cathedrals and our public cemeteries. The pyra- 
mids, which rear their heads with gloomy grandeur 
towards Egyptian skies, tell plainly of the vast 
amount of human energy, yea, and the sacrifice 
of human life, expended in the formation of a de- 
pository for royal ashes; the mummies found in 
Oriental tombs speak plainly of the care bestowed 
in the embalming of those frail tenements, and how 





‘he explosions were heard in one direction nive|imposing must have been the funeral ceremonies 
hundred and seventy miles, and in another seven|of ancient days. It is a reasonable and laudable 


hundred and twenty miles. 


were crushed and destroyed. 
in the ocean hundreds of miles distant, were two 
feet thick, and vessels were forced through them 
with difficulty. ‘The darkness in Java, three bun- 
dred miles distant, was deeper than the blackest 
night; and finally, out of the twelve thousand in- 
habitants of the island, only twenty-six survived 
the catastrophe. 


Now, if we confine our views to such facts as 
these, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 


earthquakes and volcanoes are terrific exhibitions 
of God's displeasure towards a fallen and guilty 


So heavy was the fail}anxiety prevailing throughout all ages, to have 
of ashes at the distance of forty miles that houses | 
‘The floating cinders 


places of sepulture for the dead, and we ever find, 
both in the land of the untutored savage, and in 
the busy haunts of civilized society, a care existi 
for the disposal of the remains of our depart 
relatives and friends. 

How beautifully sensitive is the language of the 
patriarch to the sons of Heth, ‘* Give me a posses- 
sion of a burying-place with you, that I may bury 
my dead out of my sight.” Look at the language 
of Jacob to his son Joseph, “I will lie with my 
fathers, and thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, 
and bury mein their burying-place. There they 


buried Abraham and Sarah his wife; there the 
earth opened beneath them, and the wharf, the|world. But if it can be shown that the volcanic| buried Isaac aud Rebekah his wife, and there i 
vessels, and the crowd went down into its bosom; {agency exerts a salutary influence in preserving! buried Leah.” ‘There is something peculiarly sim- 
the gulf closed, the sea rolled over the spot, and|the globe from ruin, nay, is essential to such pre-| ple and touching in the direction thus given for 
no vestige of wharf, vessels or man, ever floated to|servation, we must regard its incidental destruc-|the disposal of the remainsof the departed patri- 
the surtace. How thrilling isthe account left us|tion of property and life as no evidence of a vindie-|arch—and how vivid is the picture of that inter- 
by Kircher, who was near, of the destruction of|tive infliction, nor of the want of benevolence in|ment as portrayed in the sacred volume. The 
Euphewia, in Calabria, a city of about five thou-|its operation. And the remarkable proofs which | vast cortege which bore the remains of Jacob to 
sand inhabitants, in the year 1638! “ After some|modern geology has presented of vast accumula- their resting-place, the train of chariots and horse- 
time,” says he, ‘the violent paroxysm of the earth-|tions of heated and melted matter beneath the|men, and the elders of the land, “a very great 
quake ceasing, I stood up, and turning my eyes to|earth’s crust, do make such an agent as volcanoes company.” Behold it wending its way over the 
look for Euphemia, saw ouly a frightful black |cssential to the preservation of the globe. In order: plains of Egypt to Canaan, to the cave of Mach- 
clocd. We waited till it had passed away, when|to make out this position, I shall not contend that|pelah. There are no richly carved pillars there— 
nothing but a dismal and putrid lake was to be|all the earth’s interior, beneath fifty or one hun-|there are no epitaphs of the illustrious dead— 
seen where the city once stood.” In like manner|dred miles, is in a state of fusion. For even the;there is nothing of the pageantry of wealth—it is 
did Port Royal, in the West Indies, sink beneath |most able and decided of those geologists who ob-|a simple sober train, full of mourning and sore 
-:@ waters, with nearly all its inhabitants, in less|ject to such an inference, admit that oceans of|lamentation. The deep sorrow of Joseph, whofell 
than one minute, in the year 1692. \melted matter do exist beneath the surface, And if, upon his father’s neck and wept, and kissed bim 
Still more awful, though usually less destructive, |so, how liable would vast accumulations of heat when the vital spark departed from the tenement 
is often the scene presented by voleanic eruption.|be, if there were vo safety-valves through the|of clay, was a far richer tribute to the memory of 
Imagine yourselves, for instance, upon one of the|crust, to rend asunder even a whole continent?|Jacob than the hosts of Egypt could have be 
wide, elevated plains of Mexico, far trom the fear| Volcanoes are those safety-valves, and more than)stowed. ‘The simple tear of earnest sorrow for, 
of volcanoes. ‘he earth begins to quake under|two hundred of them are scattered over the earth’s|the dead is more desirable than the parade of 
your feet, and the most alarming subterranean |surface, forming vent holes into the heated interior. | mourning, and the habiliments of black. 
noises admonish you of a mighty power within the| Most of them, indeed, have the valves loaded, and| With feelings akin to that which animated the 
earth that must soon have vent. You flee to the|the effort of the confined gasses and vapours to|patriarchs, whom they took for their example, the 
surrounding mountains in time to look back and|lift the load produces the terrific phenomena of Society of Friends took early care for the burial 
see ten square miles of the plain swell up, like ajearthquakes and voleanoes. But if no such pas-/|of its people, and to provide places of interment 
bladder, to the height of five hundred feet, while! sages into the interior existed, what could prevent for itsdead. It was no small difficulty, however, 
nuwerous smaller cones rise from the surface still} the pent-up gasses from accumulating till they had that beset our early Friends in the prosecution of 
higher, and emit smoke; and in their midst, six | gained strength enough to rend a whole continent, ‘this object. Not only had they to contend with: 
mountains are thrown up to the height, some of | and perhaps the whole globe into fragments? Is the prejudices arising from long-continued usage 
them at least, of sixteen hundred feet, and pour jit not, then, benevolence by which this agency pre- |—they had to fight the battle against priest-cratt, 
forth melted lava, turning rivers out of their|vents so dreadful a catastrophe, even by means|and that of interference with the pecuniary inter 
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gtsof the “church.” Not on any other ground|son, Shenstone, Legh Richmond, &. Here, for | phen’s chapel, founded by King Stephen, and with 
than that on which they stood could they have pre-|the first time, we saw the perfection of English | its decoration and statues must, I think, excite the 
yailed—they took their stand on their inalienable | trees, majestic and symmetrical in form, with low | admiration of every beholder. I shall not attempt 
right to dispose of their own dead, and evinced| wide spread branches, and rich dense foliage,/a description, but merely mention some of the 
decided and inflexible determination to have noth-|elegantly disposed, singly or in clumps, about the ‘statues, most of which are admirably executed. 
ing whatever to do with upholding an hireling] landscape, or in rows along the fine grass bordered | Selden, Hampden, Ciarendon, Walpole, Chatham, 
mivistty. For these views and this determinations} road where we walked. We know nothing in| Mansfield, Burk, Fox, Pitt, Grattan, and many 
they believed they had fall and undeniable Scrip-| America of such swards as we see almost every- | others. 
ture warrant. Doubtless there are of your readers} where here, during our rides and walks, whether| “ As there are full published deseriptions of the 
those who are familiar with the inscription set over| in gentlemen’s private lawns, or in the large pub- | present palace, it is needless to say much respect- 
the graveyard of Burton, near Barnsley, in the|lic parks. The moisture of the climate keeps|ing it. Of its magnificence one can form no con- 
West Riding of Yorkshire, which runs thus:|them always of the richest green, and the cheap-|ception without seeing it. The whole exterior is 
“Anoo Domino, 1657. Though superstitious| ness of labour enabling the proprietors of them to|so covered with elaborate ornamentation that we 
minds do judge amiss of this burial-place, yet let| have them carefully cleared from coarse grass,|could hardly place the hand where it is not, on 
them know hereby, that the Scriptures saith the| plantains, and other weeds, the grass becomes of a|any part of this vast edifice; the river front of 
earth is the Lord’s; and I say soe is this. There-|very fine quality; and being frequently shorn, and | whieh, to name one item of its extent, is nine hun- 
fore being so, and by his people set apart for the| sharply cut at the edges, they remind one of green |dred feet in length, having six beautiful towers, 
church’s use or burial-place, it is as holy, conve-| plush counterpanes or velvet carpets of various| three in each wing; beside which are the superb 
nient and good for that use and service as any other on| shapes, spread down upon the well rolled, smooth lofty towers, the Victoria, three hundred and 
earth is, and it is not without scripture warrant or| gravel surface. How delightful is it to roam over | thirty-six feet high, and the clock tower, three hun- 
example of the holy men of God to bury in such|the parks of London, especially Hyde and St.|dred and sixteen feet in height, the latter glitter- 
splace; for Joshua, a servant of the Lord, and| James. Here too, is the perfection of Hnglish|ing with gold beside its other adorning. Most of 
commander-in-chief, or leader and ruler of the|trees and velvet swards. ‘hough I might have|the carved decorations, excepting the small details, 
prople of God, when he died, was neither buried| remembered from the descriptions I have read, the | are significaut—as is the case throughout the build- 
in a steeple-house, now called a parish -church,| great extent of these, and more particularly of|ing—of some leading historical event which marks 
nor in  steeple-house yard; but he was buried in| Regent’s park, which covers some seven or eight/|the reign of each different sovereign: as for in- 
the border of his inheritance and on the north side of| hundred acres of ground, yet was 1 as much as-/stanee, a human figure, bearing a model of West 
Mount Gaash, as you may read in Joshua the 24th/tonished as delighted, when, sauutering over it for| minster hall, is indicative of the reign of William 
chap. and 29th and 30th verses. And Eleazar,| hours, on, and on, through various windings among | LI. who built it: that of Edward IIL. is marked by 
Aaron’s son, who was called of the Lord, when he| groves and clumps of superb trees, as well as over|a figure of St. George and the Dragon, the order 
died, they buried him, not in a parish church, nor| wide spaces where there were none, we could see no| of which was instituted by him, &e., But such 
in a steeple-house yard, but they buried him inthe) limit; and it really seemed, in some parts of it,| gorgeousness as the interior, especially some of the 
hill of Phineas his son, which was given him in|though surrounded by a densely built part of this|halis and apartments we visited, the house of lords, 
Mount Ephraim, as you may read in Joshua the} vast city, as if we might be quite out in the country, |the princes’ chamber, &Xc., is far beyond anything I 
24th chap. and 23d verse. And these were no} miles from any town. had ever thought of. The splended freseo paint~ 
superstitious persons, but beloved of the Lord,| “On day, we visited the houses of Parlia-|ing, and the carving, each illustrating historical 
and were all buried—and soe were they in Abra-| ment and Westminster Abbey. The former struc-|events, or some other subject appropriate to such 
ham’s bought field, Genesis the 23d chap. 17th,| ture, which we enter through the old Westminster }a building; the other profuse decorative carving of 
18th, 19th and 20th verses, Though superstitious hall, the only part remaining of the old houses, is| various descriptions, coats of arms, crowns, leaves, 
minds are unwilling to the truth to bow, who are} built on the site where a palace has existed since | flowers, the rose, shamrock and thistle, conspicuous; 
ofiended at such as bury in their own inheritance| the time of Edward the Confessor. The original /rich in colours and gilding in almost every part 
or bought field, appointed for that purpose.” palace had some additions made to it by William|adapted to such ornament, where the eye might 
Let it not be supposed that the good order|the Conqueror, and in 1097, William II. built some|rest; the deep panelling of the walls, its gilded 
adopted in having set places of sepulture was ac-| further additions, among which was the great niches, &c.; the ceiling or roof gorgeously painted, 
quiesced in by those around them quietly and with} Westminster hall. Injuries done by a fire in 1299, | with its sculptured and gilded ornaments and pen- 
approval ; on the contrary, our early Friends soon| were repaired by Richard II., who altered the|\dants; the throne glowing in colours, rich spark- 
found they would not be allowed to retain the|hall and added the present roof, which is said to/ling stones and gold; the bas reliefs; the numerous 
oan thus devoted as resting-places for their| be “ unequalled for originality of conception and |statues; the loity windows filled with various de- 
ead, without contention and strife. In many| scientific construction,” being the largest in the|signs in stained glass—in the house of lords, where 
places forcible possession was taken of their pro-| world unsupported by any interior wall or column. |there are twelve, six on either side, each light or 
perty, and their boundary walls razed to theground.| We were much impressed with the simple gran-| compartment, having a representation of one of the 
Sometimes this was effected by tumultous assem-|deur and extraordinary effect of this roof. “You|kings, queens, or their consorts, from William the 
blies of rude people, at other times by detach-| find yourself in a vast edifice near 300 feet in| Conqueror down to the present era—the rich, yet 
ments of the military, as at Marlborough, where the| length, having on every side only plain walls of|softened tone of the light streaming through these 
county troop in 1660 not only pulled down the} stone, and no column or obstruction of any sort to| windows over all; in short, the perfect throng of 
stone wall of the burial-ground, but carried away | intercept the view, and break the character of sim-|splendor, if | may so apply the word, crowding 
and sold the gate, the timber, and the iron work. |plicity and vastness. High overhead rises the|the whole; the effect of these many thousands of 
(To be concluded.) beld and hardy roof, supported by no column, but|mute tongues ever speaking silently though op- 
propped up with inconceivable lightness and|pressively of its grandeur, as silently we sat within 
grace, on a series of wooden groinings, springing| this monument of man’s pride, was to me, almost 
from stone mullions in the side walls. ‘This roof|overpowering, and I could have wept. Wik this be 
is built entirely of chestauut wood, carved all over, | thought strange or weak? I think it ought not; as- 
put together with the greatest ingenuity, and richly | sociated as all this magnificence was with the enor- 
ornamented with the heraldic emblems of Rich-|mous cost, and immediately in my mind with the 
ard II. It is almost entirely the same as it was|thought of the numerous fearful looking winding al- 
when constructed, and yet without the impress of|leys of London—seeming like the haunts of the very 
decay.’ spirit of gloom, so narrow, deep, and dark, and 
“‘On the west side of this hall are the openings|often descending between the besmoked dingy 
into the different court rooms, and the barristers| walls of the higt buildings on either side, like cre- 
wearing their huge curled wigs, were going in and|vasses in great black rocks, alwost appalling to 
out, or walking up and down conversing with each|look into—teeming with a wretched, filthy, vicious 
other, or with those who probably were their cli-| population, by hundreds of thousands, in squalid 
ents. At the south end rose a flight of steps,|misery, which no tongue can ever tell, or uniniti- 
nearly the whole width of the hall, leading to a|ated heart conceive. 
landing, upon which opens the porch of St. Ste-} “ We next went to that deeply interesting old 
phen’s hall, through which is an entrance into the| pile, Westminster Abbey, and | accompanied the 
palace. ‘his hall is part of the ancient St. Ste-|vuide through the interior. Really much more 












































For “The Friend.” 
Westminster Palace,—The Tower, &e. 
(Continued from page 174.) 
— —, 186l. 

* * Having spoken of the homely little towns 
on the Thames, I ought, I think, to mention that 
we have taken several pleasant rides several miles 
out of London, and have seen some beautiful vil- 
lages, Croydon isa pretty town, in the neighbour- 
hood of which we took a charming walk. We 
passed through a picturesque grave-yard, enclos- 
ing & very picturesque old church, built of flint 
nodules found in the chalk, and having much the 
appearance of shell-work, which, standing on a 
small eminence, commands from under the deep 
shade of its fine old trees, a truly beautiful, and 
a8 we thought, thoroughly English landscape, re- 

such descriptions as we have from ‘I homp- 
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the end of my race, I have felt when it began, and 
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is putting up the prices of nearly every article ne-| on the alone sure foundation of the pure unchange- 


in its continuance ; even in the midst of great un-|cessary for support and convenience. Should these| able Truth, whereby, through the prevalence of un- 
dertakings, domestic affections form the basis of|causes continue to act with the steadily increasing feigned christian love and good will to men, we 


life; and the most brilliant career has only super- 
ficial and incomplete enjoyment if a stranger to the 
happy ties of family and friendship.” 





Animated Nature on the Cavalla, W. Africa. 
—Riversare beautiful emblems of that great source 
of life to all creatures, and especially rivers in the 
tropics. Besides the innumerable tribes of insects 
and reptile life common in such regions, here are 
to be seen avimals of form and size, to be found 
powhere else. On a late voyage up the Cavalla 
river, we saw four eo basking in the sun; 
one of them was killed by one of our party and 
taken into the canoe. Again, snakes appeared 


force they have assumed for the last year, there is} may convincingly demonstrate that the kingdom 
reason to fear that many whose incomes are limi-| we seek is not of this world—a kingdom and gov- 
ted, and derived from sources that admit of no im-|ernment whose subjects are free indeed, redeemed 
provement, will, ere long, be brought into difficulty,| from those captivating lusts from whence come 
if not into suffering, for want of means adequate) wars and fightings. 

to their most moderate requirements. Those Friends,} “ As we are called out of wars and fightings, so 
however, who throughout this time of excitement) let them be as seldom as possible the subjects of 
and trial continue to maintain a course consistent) our conversation ; but let an holy care rest upon 
with the high profession we make, besides the sat-| us, to abide in that Power which gives dominion 
isfaction of knowing that they have done nothing] over the hopes and fears that arise from the con- 
to countenance or promote the dreadful war iaj|cerns of an unstable world, which tend as they 
which the nation is engaged, may rest assured!are admitted into the mind, to lessen the trust 
that the Prince of Peace, whose kingdom they are| in that Rock which is immoveable.” 

laboring to spread, is able and willing to protect} “ A living concern for the advancement of our 


beautifully coiled up in overhanging trees, as if and support them, and that as they are faithful to) testimony to the peaceable — of Christ, con- 
8 


to observe passing travellers, Presently a com- 
any of monkeys jump from tree to tree along the 
mu of the river, following and watching the 
canoe with an intense curiosity, as their more hu- 
man neighbors were wont formerly to do. And, 
more wouderful still, immediately after a heavy 
rain, on # high tree on the margin of the river, 
we saw a very large full-grown male Chimpan- 
ze, He sat in a very composed manner in full 
view, apparently as much interested in us as 
we were in him. One of our party had the 
presumption to snap a gun at him three times, 
when disgusted at such nonsense, he descended 
in a dignified though rapid manner from the tree, 
and went home. ‘he body of this creature must 
have been four feet long, and his bearing in every 
respect well entitled him to be styled a man of the 
woods. Next we came to a region of great birds. 
In the country of the Hurebo, there is a forest of 
cotton trees, some 150 to 200 feet high. Here 
were the nests and resting place of numerous 
hawks and palm-birds and eagles. One of these 
last was shot by our gunner; it measured over six 
feet from tip to tip. One tree that we passed 
about sundown, was almost covered with large 
birds which seemed to have come to rest. Innumer- 
able smaller birds, mapy unknown, we believe, to 
ornithology, ‘of varied and often beautiful hue, 
cloud shrubs, plants, and trees, along the life- 
giving river, and chant the praises of Him who 
wade, and knows, and feeds them all.—Cavadla 
Messenger. 

Bear and Forbear.—If we would have life tomove 
on smoothly we must learn to bear and forbear. We 
must indulge the friend we love in the little pecu- 
liarities of saying and doing things, which may be 
important to him but of little moment to us, 
All usefulness and all comfort may be prevented 
by an unkind, a sour, a crabbed temper of mind— 
4 mind that can bear with no differences of opinion 
or temperament. A spirit of fault-finding, an un- 
satisfied temper, a constant irritability, little ine- 
qualities in the look, the temper or the manner, a 
brow cloudy and dissatisfied—your hushand or 
your wife cannot tell why—will more than neutral- 
we all the good you can do, and render life any- 
thing but a blessing. 
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The continuance of the war is necessarily in- 
Yolving the nation more and more deeply in debt, 


Him, he will make a way for their rightly getting| tinuing to spread in many minds, we fervently de- 
through the difficulties that may surround them. | sire that the members of our religious Society 

The presence of war contaminates many of the! may carefully avoid engaging in any trade or bu- 
sources of trade, and brings into the market arti-|siness promotive of war; sharing or partaking 
cles, which, from the manner in which they have) of the spoils of war by purchasing or selling prize 
been procured, Friends cannot deal in or use. Those| goods; importing or shipping goods in armed ves- 
of them who live in our seaboard cities, and those|sels; paying taxes for the express purpose of war; 
who come to these cities for supplies of groceries,| grinding of grain, feeding of cattle, or selling their 
goods, &c., have need to be upon their guard lest) property for the use of the army: that through a 
inadvertently they be led into the purchase of ar-| close attention to the monitions of Divine grace, 
ticles taken from on board of vessels seized or cap-| and guarding against the suppression of it either 
tured by United States vessels of war, and sold as| in themselves or others, they may be preserved in 
prize goods. Cotton, sugar and molasses are most @ conduct consistent with our holy profession, from 
likely tobe thus brought into the market; of the| wounding the minds or iuereasing the sufferings of 
two latter, large quanties Lave been latcly sold at|each other ; not at all doubting, that He to whom 
auction in both New York and Philadelphia; but) appertains the kingdom and the power, who is 
there are also other articles of common use, taken| wonderful in working, will continue to carry on 
from foreign vessels seeking to break the blockade.| and perfect his blessed cause of peace in the earth. 
Friends have always been scrupulous against par-| A solid attention to this concern is recommended 
ticipating in any degree or way in trading in or| to Quarterly, Monthly and Preparative my 
using goods of any kind so circumstanced ; and we| and to our brethren in general; it being the judg- 
trust all our members will now exercise special| ment of this meeting, that if any of our members 
care, so as not to be betrayed into the least viola-|doeither openly or by connivance, pay any fine, 
tiou of the precious testimony of the gospel against| penalty or tax, in lieu of personal service for car- 
war, which must necessarily include abstinence|rying on war; or allow their children, appren- 
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importance can bestow. What I know to-day, at|the United States government as a legal tender,|they sincerely labour to experience a settlement 


from the use of its spoils or emoluments. 


tices or servantsto act therein ; or are concerned 


We earnestly commend to the serious attention|in arming or equipping vessels with guns, or in 
of all our readers the following extracts from the| dealing in public certificates, issued as a compen- 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yisie Meeting, the|sation for expenses accrued, or services performed 
import of which we believe is embodied in the dis-|in war; that they be tenderly dealt with.” 


cipline of other Yearly Meetings: 

“We desire that all our members may beware 
of being induced either inadvertently or for gain, 
in any manner to give countenance to the destroy- 
ing practice of war. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Forrign.—News from England to the 18th ult. The 
stock of cotton in the Liverpool market, was 395,000 
bales, of which 67,000 were American. Sales of the week, 


“ Many are the ways by which the unwary and) 54,000 bales. Uplands, 254d.; New Orleans fair, 274d. 


the covetous may be caught. But, brethren, look 
beyond the surface. Behold the depth of misery 
into which war plunges mankind. Then putting 
your trust in Him who gives understanding to the 
simple, and provides for the sparrows, ye may 
avoid the pollution which is theirs who joiu hands 
with this desolating evil. Let all be careful not 
to seek or accept profit by any concern in prepar- 
ations for war; for how reproachfully inconsistent 
would it be, to refase an active compliance with 
warlike measures, and at the same time not hesi- 
tate to enrich ourselves by the commerce and other 
circumstances dependent on war. 

“This meeting fervently recommends to the 
deep attention of all our members, that they be 
religiously guarded against approving or showing 
the least connivance at war, either by attending at 
or viewing military operations, or in anywise en- 
couraging the unstable, deceitful spirit of party, 
by joining with political devices or associations, 
however speciously disguised under the ensnaring 


ra : ; Legislative Chambers, the emperor said: 
the depreciation of the paper money issued by4subtleties commonly attendant thereon; but that tion of France would | ish 








Red wheat, 9s. 2d. a 10s. 2d. ; white western, 10s. a 11s. ; 
southern, lls. a 12s. per 100 pounds. The bullion ia 


| the bank of England had decreased £530,000 during the 


week. The banks of England and France had raised 
the rate of discount one per cent. The Emancipation 
Proclamation of President Lincoln, claimed serious at- 
tention, and was variously commented on by the British 
press. The Morning Post terms it the death warrant of 
the United States, and says it would be a terrible act if 
it could be enforced, but regards it as wholly inopera- 
tive. The Star thinks whatever may be its immediate 
effect, it rings the death knell of slavery. The Telegraph 
says, the rancor and contempt of the South must be in- 
creased immensely, and if the measure is successful, 
never will a military triumph have been purchased at so 
awful a price. Movements are on foot in Liverpool to 
test the public opinion, by a meeting to consider the 
American war and emancipation question. A similar 
movement is to take place in Manchester. 

Among the French diplomatic correspondence just 
published, is a letter from the French Emperor to Gen. 
Forey, in which it is confessed, that the motive for the 
French policy in Mexico is a desire to prevent the 
United States from extending their authority southwards 
over the American continent. On the opening of the 
“ The condi- 
be flourishing if the American war 
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THE FRIEND. 
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had not drained one of the most fruitful sources of our 
industry. A public grant will be asked for the cotton 
operatives. I have attempted to send beyond the At- 
lantic advices inspired by sincere sympathy ; but as the 
great maritime powers do not think it advisable as yet 
to act in concert with me, I am obliged to postpone 
to a more suitable opportunity, an offer of mediation— 
the intent of which was to stop the effusion of blood and 
prevent the exhaustion of America, whose future cannot 
be looked upon withindifference.” Advices from Mexico 
to the 9th inst., confirm the reported defeat of 4000 
French troops by a force of 800 Mexican cavalry. The 
French were completely routed. The Mexican General 
Negrete, with 10,000 men, made a sortie from Puebla, 
and attacked a French division of 14,000 troops, eight 
leagues from Puebla. The French were defeated and 
compelled to retreat to Orizaba. The French commu- 
nication with Vera Cruz was almost cut off. 

Unitep States.— Virginia.—The army of the Poto- 
mac remains inactive near Fredericksburg. Advices 
from Fortress Monroe, state that a rebel force crossed 
the Blackwater on the 30th. They were attacked by the 
Federal troops and driven back with severe loss. The 
U. S. troops had twenty-four men killed and eighty 
wounded. 

North Carolina.—Dates to the 30th ult., say that the 
great expedition has been delayed by stormy weather. 
Gen. Wessells has been left in command at Newbern, 
with a force deemed adequate for its protection. Gov- 
ernor Stanley will soon leave the department, his mis- 
sion having proved a failure. Gen. Foster does not con- 
sider that any necessity exists for a military governor. 
Newspapers from the interior indicate that the rebels 
are greatly alarmed at the concentration of U. S. troops 
in this quarter. 

South Carolina.—A Charleston despatch of the 30th 
says, “the U.S. gunboat I. P. Smith, carrying eleven 
guns and 230 men, surrendered unconditionally to our 
forces this afternoon, after a sharp engagement at Stono 
river. Another gun boat escaped in a crippled condi- 
tion.” The British steamer Princess Royal was cap- 
tured by the blockading squadron, while attempting to 
run the blockade into Charleston. The Richmond Whig, 
in announcing the capture, says that the Princess Royal 
had on board a most valuable cargo, consisting of eight 


Whitworth guns, four steam-engines for gun boats, with 


rifles, powder, &c. Major-General Hunter has arrived 
at Beaufort, and taken command ot the Department. 
The Rebel Privateers.—The New Orleans Picayune, con- 
tains an official report of the engagement between the 
U. 8. gun boat Hatteras, and a rebel cruizer, believed to 
be the Alabama, off Galveston, Texas. The Hatteras 
sunk with all on board except six men, who were picked 
up by the Brooklyn. The steamer Harriet Lane, which 
was captured by the rebels on the Ist ult., is reported 
to have escaped from Galveston on the morning of the 
19th. The U.S. steamer Rrooklyn and other vessels 
gave chase, but she escaped. A rebel privateer which 
escaped from Mobile, and sailed under the name of the 
Oreto, has captured and burned a number of vessels off 
the coast of Cuba. A late arrival from Havana brings 
a report that the Oreta had fallen in with the U. S. gun 
boats Cayuga and Cuyler, by which she was driven into 
a narrow channel north of Cuba, and there destroyed. 
Louisiana.—New Orleans advices of the 28th ult., rep- 
resent all quiet in the city. Gen. Banks returned from 
Baton Rogue on the 22nd. Nearly all the old troops 
formerly under Gen. Butler are at Baton Rouge. Briga- 
dier-General Bowen has been appoinied Provost Mar- 
shal General of the Department Gen. Weitzel has re- 
tnrned from Berwick’s Bay, and will soon go to Baton 
Rouge with his forces, to assist in the attack on Port 
Hudson. The banks of New Orleans have been remon- 
strated with by Gen. Banks for refusing to take U. S. 
Treasury notes on deposit, and finally agreed to take 
them on special deposit. The New Orleans Delta says 
that Colonel Thorpe stated, at a public meeting on the 
23d, that the levees above the city were ina very di- 
lapidated condition, large holes having been cut to en- 
able the guerillas to fire at the passing boats. The 
water in the river bad risen fifteen feet within a month, 
and was still rising rapidly, and unless the levees were 
speedily repaired, not only Louisiana, but large portions 
of Arkansas and Mississippi would be submerged. Gen. 
Banks has issued an order assessing the rebel sympa- 
thisers for the support of the poor within his district, 
disposing of confiscated estates, &c., and allowing pro- 
duce to be sold in open market by well disposed per- 
sons; also requiring all persons who are registered as 
enemies of the Government, to take an oath of allegiance. 
The order further states that all insults offered to the 
soldiers of the U. S. army by citizens will be punished. 
Texas.—Galveston dates to the 10th ult. The U. 8. 


blockading squadron was at that time bombarding the 
town and rebel batteries. 

Arkansas.—It is stated that a strong Union sentiment 
has manifested itself in Western Arkansas. At a recent 
meeting in Fayetteville, a thousand loyal citizens were 
present. Fifteen companies of home guards had been 
organized, and a petition to Congress to order the elec- 
tion of a member of Congress from that State, had re- 
ceived many signatures. . 

Mississippi.—Gen. Grant, with a large army, was in 
the immediate vicinity of Vicksburg, at a recent date. 
The rebels appeared to be well informed respecting his 
movements, and express entire confidence in their ability 
to hold the position against any iorce that can be 
brought against it. Gen. Grant bas been obliged to dig 
an entirely new canal opposite Vicksburg, that com- 
menced by Gen. Williams last fall having been planned 
on unsound engineering principles. At last accounts 
the water was flowing in rapidly, and it was expected 
that the river would soon make itself at home in the new 
channel. Gen. Van Dorn with eight brigades, was mov- 
ing from Granada toward Memphis. The rebel fortifica- 
tions at Port Hudson are reported to be very strong. 

Tennesste.—No important military operations are re- 
ported. Morgan had made another incursion into Ken- 
tucky. 

The Army.—The House of Representatives in Con- 
gress, after a protracted and earnest debate, has passed 
a bill, authorizing the President to enroll, arm, equip 
and receive into the military and naval service of the 
U. S., such number of volunteers of African descent, as 
he may deem useful to suppress the present rebellion. 
Recruiting officers are not to be opened in either of the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee or Missouri, without the consent of the Gov- 
ernors of said States. The vote stood yeas, 83, nays, 
55. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 423. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 253. . 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2nd inst. Mew York.—Exchange on London, 
176177. American gold, 157 a 158. Specie in the 
New York banks, $38,971,232. The money market is 
more stringent. The rate on call was 7 per cent. — 
S. 6 per cent’s, 94; 7.30 Treasury notes, 102. Middling 
uplands cotton, 88 cts. a 90 cts.; Ohio flour shipping 
brands, $7.80 a $8.10; Baltimore, $7.80 a $8.35; Chi- 
cago spring wheat, $1.42 a $1.54; red winter western, 
$1.65 a $1.72 ; white, $1.76 a $1.82; rye, $1.12 a $1.15 ; 
oats, 68 cts. a 72 cts. ; corn, mixed and yellow, 95 Cts. 
a97 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6.50 a $6.62 ; 
extra, $7.50 a $8.00; Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.72 a 
$1.75 ; white, $1.90 a $2.00; clover seed, $7,25 a $7.75; 
timothy, $2.50 a $3.00; oats, 60 cts. a 64 cts.; new yel- 
low corn, 86 cts. a 87 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Ellwood Dean, Agt., 0., $3 to 27, vol. 
37, and for Gershom Mott, $10.25, to 16, vol. 36; from 
Eliz. 8. Dean, O., $2 to 18, vol. 37; from Asa Garretson, 
Agt., O., for Jos. Wilson, $3 to 27, vol. 36, and for Fran- 
cis Davis, $2 to 27, vol. 36; from Sarah Green, R. I., $2 
vol. 36; from Henry Harrison, Ill., $2, vol. 36, from 
John Peckham, R. L., $1 to 27, vol. 35, and for Ruth A. 
Foster, $2, vol. 36. 

A communication from Bartlett, O., encloses $2 for 
“The Friend,” but no name is given to whose credit 
to place it. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Committee under appointment to visit the school 
at West-Town, will meet on Seventh day the 14th of 
Second month, and attend the examination on Second 
and Third days following. 


Jorn Evans, Clerk. 
Second month 4th, 1863. 


NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, is ap- 
pointed to be held at the Committee room, Arch Street 
Meeting house, on the 9th of Second month, 1863, at 
eight o’clock, rp. m. Friends are invited to attend. 

T. E. Bexstry, Sec’y. 


NOTICE. 

“The Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup,” 
has opened its house on Griscom St., (late Green’s 
Court,) and is delivering soup to the indigent every 
day, except the first of the week. 

The Society does not employ a collector, but depends 


on the voluntary donations of the benevolent, which wij] 
be gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, 316 §, 
Fourth St., or Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA, 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. Wortaing. 
Ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Extis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila. 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, on the 28th of Twelfth month, 1862, Evizasern, 
wife of Harman Rhodes, in the sixtieth year of her 
a member of Plymouth Monthly and Particular Meeti 
in Washington County, Ohio. Notwithstanding thig 
dear Friend was suddenly removed, we bumbly trugt 
that she may be numbered amongst those to whom the 
language will be applied, “Come ye blessed of my Pa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world; for I was an hungered and ye 
gave me meat, I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink, I 
was a stranger and ye took me in ; naked, and yeclothed 
me, I was sick and ye visited me, I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me.” She had long felt it a christian duty 
to visit the destitute, the sick, and afflicted; to sympa- 
thize with them, and to administer to their necessities 
a duty which we believe, she endeavoured faithfully to 
perform. The following extract taken from memoran- 
dums found after her decease, show somewhat, the state 
of her mind. “As affliction seems to be increasing, I 
have thought that my stay here might not be long. If 
it be thy will, dearest Father, to cut the tender thread 
that binds me to this earth, be pleased to enable me to 
render my account with joy. And be pleased, O Lord, 
to be a caretaker of my children, both now, and when 
I am gone; gather them into the strait and narrow 
way that leads to Thee. And dear children, seek earn- 
estly the things that belong to your everlasting peace; 
they will be of more value to you in a day that is ap- 


U.| proaching, than all this world’s goods without true peace 


of mind. But if possessed of that, it will, in great mea 
sure, smooth the thorny path of life, which all have more 
or less to walk in. Be not ashamed to appear ina plain 
dress, and keep out of company that would be likely to 
lead you in the broad way of sin. Live in love one 
towards another. In conversation say nothing against 
any one that you would not like to say in their presence. 
My prayer is that you may be kept from every thing that 
would mar your happiness here, or hereafter. Learn to 
prize the moments as they fly. And above all, endeay- 
our first to seek the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, believing that all things necessary will be added 
unto you.” 

, on the morning of the 24th of Twelfth month 
last, at the residence of his son-in-law, Aaron Mekeel, 
in Hector, Schuyler County, New York, Buruine Hat- 
LOCK, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. During his ill- 
ness he often expressed a desire tu be prepared for etet~ 
nity, was very patient and prayerful, and seemed grate- 
ful for every little attention shown him. Owing to the 
disease, his breathing was at times very laborious, and 
his sufferings great, but he seemed to accept them as 
from the hand of the Lord ; saying at one time, the Lord 
in his wisdom has seen meet to afflict me. He said be 
had faith in the atoning blood of the Savour. On the 
evening of the 23rd, being queried with as to bis pros 
pect beyond the grave, he said he felt an assurance of 
a place of rest in Heaven ; and afterwards spoke of the 
great beauty of brethren dwelling together in unity, and 
exhorted his daughter, who was attending on bim, 
serve the Lord with her whole heart, as her dear de 
parted mother did. Though we mourn his loss, ¥é 
trust he has gained a crown that is incorruptible, ua- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away. 

, after a short illness, on the morning of the 21st 
of Eleventh month, 1862, at his residence near The 
dale, Chester County, Tuomas Pim, aged twenty-cight 
years, son of Richard and Mary E. Pim, (the former de- 
ceased,) an esteemed member of Bradford Monthly 
Meeting. Believing that the performance of bis moral 
and religious duties was in accordance with that in- 
tegrity of character which had endeared him to a large 
circle of relatives and friends, they keenly feel the loss 
they have sustained, but sorrow not without hope that 
their great loss is his eternal gain. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





